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Notes. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH NEWSPAPER. 


THE present writer, in an article with the 
above title, printed in The Nineteenth Century 
and After for March this year, discussed the 
origin of the English newspaper press. 

The following list of Corantos, the subject 
of that article, acquired by the British 
Museum in November, 1912, may be of use 
to collectors and bibliographers to whom 
the volume in which they are all contained is 
not readily accessible. 


All are “‘ half sheets in folio,’”’ and _ there- 
fore true “‘ papers,” and should not be termed 
newsbooks, like the pamphlets of 1622 to 
1665, and each is printed in two columns on 
each side (two pages). None of them is 
numbered, and the first has no title. The 
imprint, in each case, is at the end. 

1. (2 Dec., 1620.) Imprinted at Amsterdam 
by George Veseler, Ao. 1620. The 2 of Decemem- 
ber [sic]. And are to be soulde by Petrus 
Keerius, dwelling in the Calverstreete, in the un- 
certaine time. 








2. (23 Dec., 1620.) Corrant out of Italy, Ger- 
many, &c. Imprinted at Amsterdam by George 
Veseler, Ao. 1620. The 23 of December. And 
are to be soulde by Petrus Keerius, dwelling in the 
Calverstreete in the uncertaine time. (Black- 
letter.) 

3. (21 Jan., 1621.) Corrant out of Italy, Ger- 
many, &c. Imprinted at Amsterdam by George 
Veseler, Ao. 1621. The 21 of Ianuari. And are 
to be soulde by Petrus Keerius, dwelling in the 
Calverstreete, in the uncertaine time. (Black- 
letter.) 

4. (31 March, 1621.) Courant out of Italy, 
Germany, &c. Imprinted at Amsterdam by 
George Veseler, Ao. 1621. The 31 of March. 
And are to be soulde by Petrus Keerius, dwelling 
in the Calverstreete in the uncertaine time. 
(Black-letter.) 

5. (9 April, 1621.) Courant out of Italy, Ger- 
many. &c. Imprinted at Amsterdam by George 
Veseler, Ao. 1621. The 9 of April. And are to 
be soulde by Petrus Keerius, dwelling in the 
Calverstreete, in the uncertaine time. (Black- 
letter. ) 

6. (5 July, 1621.) Courant Newes out of Italy, 
Germany, Bohemia, Poland, &c. Printed at 
Amsterdam. By George Veseler. The 5 of Iuly, 
1621. (Black-letter.) 

7. (9 July, 1621.) 
Germany, Bohemia, 
Amsterdam. By George Veseler. 
1621. (Black-letter.) 

8. (9 July, 1621.) Corante; or, Newes from 
Italy, Germanie, Hungarie, Spaine, and France, 
1621. Printed at Amstelredam by Broer Ionson, 
dwelling on the new side behinde Borchwall 
> a silver Can, by the Brewery, the 9 of July, 

621. 

9. (15 July, 1621.) Courant newes out of 
Italy, Germany, Bohemia, Poland, &c. Printed 
at Amsterdam. By George Veseler. The 15 of 
July, 1621. (Black-letter.) 

10. (20 July, 1621.! Corante; or, newes from 
Italy, Germanie, Hungarie, Poland, Bohemia, and 
France, 1621. Printed at Amstelredam by 
Broer Ienson, Corranter to his Excellencie, the 
20 of Iuly. (Marked on the margin, in a contem- 
porary handwriting, ‘‘ The second.’’) 

11. (29 July, 1621.) Newes from the Low 
Countries. Printed at Altmore by M. H. July 29, 
1621. (Black-letter.) 

12. (2 Aug., 1621.) 


Courant Newes out of Italy, 
Poland, &c. Printed at 
The 9 of July, 


Corante ; or, newes from 
Italy, Germany, Hungaria, Bohemia, Spaine, 
and Dutchland, 1621. Imprinted by Broyer 
Iohnson, Corantere to his Excellency, the 2 of 
August, 1621. (Marked in the same handwriting, 
** The third.”’) 

13. (10 Aug., 1621.) Corante; or, Newes from 
Italy, Germany, Hungaria, Polonia, France, and 
Dutchland, 1621. Imprinted at the Hage by 
Adrian Clarke, the 10 of August, 1621. (Black- 
letier.) 

14. (9 Aug., 1621.) Newes from the Low 
Countries, or a Courant out of Bohemia, Poland, 
Germanie, &c. Printed at Amsterdam by Ioris 
Veseler, August 9, anno Dom. 1621. 

15. (6 Sept., 1621.) The Courant out of Italy 
and Germany, &c. At Amsterdam. Printed by 
George Veseler. The 6 of Septembre, 1621. 
(Black-letter. ) 

16. (12 Sept., 1621.) The Courant out of Italy 
and Germany, &c. At Amsterdam. Printed by 
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George Veseler. The 12 of Septembre, 1621. 
(Black-letter.) 

17. (12 Sept., 1621.) The Courant out of Italy 
and Germany, &c. At Amsterdam. Printed by 
George Veseler. The 12 of Septembre, 1621. 
(Black-letter. This is not a duplicate of No. 16, 
but contains different: news.) 

18. (18 Sept., 1621.) The Courant out of Italy 
and Germany, &c. At Amsterdam. Printed by 
George Veseler. The 18 of Septembre, 1621. 
(Black-letter.) 

19. (24 Sept., 1621.) Corante; or, newes from 
Italy, Germany, Hungarie, Spaine, and France, 
1621. London. Printed for N. B. September 
the 24, 1621. Out of the Hie Dutch Coppy 
printed at Franckford. 

20. (30 Sept., 1621.) Corante; or, weekely 

newes from Italy, Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia, France, and the Low Countreys. 
Printed at London for N. B. according to the 
Dutch copy, the 30 of Septemb., 1621. (Black- 
letter.) 
21. (6 Oct., 1621.) Corante; or, weekly newes 
from Italy, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, 
France, and the Low Cvuuntreys. Printed at 
London for N. B. according to the Dutch copy, 
the 6 of October, 1621. (Black-letter.) 

22. (2 Oct., 1621.) Corant; or, weekly newes 
from Italy, Germany, Hungaria, Polonia, Bohe- 
mia, France, and the Low Countries. London. 
Printed for N. B. October the 2, 1621. Out of 
the Hie Dutch Coppy. (Black-letter.) 

23. (11 Oct., 1621.) Corant; or, weekly newes 
from Italy, Germany, Hungaria, Polonia, Bohe- 
mia, France, and the Low Countries. London. 
Printed for N. B. October the 11, 1621. Out of 
the Low Dutch Coppy. (Black-letter.) 

24. (22 Oct., 1621.) Corant; or, weekly newes 
from Italy, Germany, Hungaria, Polonia, Bo- 
hemia, France, and the Low Countries. London. 
Printed for N. B. October the 12, 1621. Out of 
the High-Dutch Copy. (Black-letter.) 

I hope that some Dutch reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will enlighten us as to who ‘“‘M. H.” of Alt- 
more and ‘ Adrian Clarke’ of the Hague 
were. I believe that this latter name was an 
Anglicized Dutch surname, like ‘ Broyer 
Johnson’s.”” In my article I expressed the 
opinion that when ‘“ Broer Ionson” (or 
Jansz.) described himself as ‘‘ Corranter to 
his Excellencie,”’ he was referring to the 
English general, Vere, who had set sail for 
Holland a year previously, on his way to the 
Palatinate. Some of my Dutch friends have 
criticized this opinion, on the ground that 
“his Excellency ’’ in Holland would have 
been taken to refer to the Stadhouder, 
Prince Maurice. I considered this point 
before I wrote my article, and nothing that 
has been urged in its favour seems to me to 
affect the following facts :— 

1. ‘‘ Excellency” was a term given in 
Holland to all generals, to Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and to Spinola, as well as to Prince 
Maurice. 

2. Prince Maurice was usually termed his 
** Princely Excellency ”’ in Holland, and was 








always thus styled by Jansz. (even before he 
became Prince of Orange). 

3. At the time in question Jansz. was 
actually styling himself ‘‘ out courantier int’ 
Leger van sijn Prince. Excel.,” or “ formerly 
courantier in the army of his Princely Excel- 
lency.”’ It is obvious that if ‘‘ Corranter to 
his Excellencie ” referred to Prince Maurice, 
he was styling himself by a term in Dutch 
which was distinctly contradictory. 

4. Lastly, the English ‘“‘ Corantos ”’ were 
for an English public. I cannot think it 
probable that English folk, accustomed as 
they were to speak of ‘“ Grave” (Graf) or 
“Count ” Maurice of Nassau, previous to 
1618 (when he became Prince of Orange), 
and ‘‘ Prince Maurice” after 1618, would 
have taken the term ‘ Excellency,” without 
any other qualification, to refer to any one 
but their own General Vere, who had set sail 
for Holland a year previously ; more especi- 
ally as they had been accustomed thus to 
term both Leicester and Sir Francis Vere in 
years gone by, during their Dutch cam- 
paigns. None the less Jansz. may have been 
designedly ambiguous in his use of the word. 

At 11S. viii. 327, an American reprint of 
a ‘‘Coranto”’ belonging to Mr. Charles 
Feleky, and dated 11 Oct., 1621, was noted. 
This Coranto and another dated 12 Sept., 
1621, were some time ago sent for me to see. 
They were both printed for ‘ N. B.,” and 
therefore fill gaps in the preceding list. 
That dated 12 Sept. is now the first known 
English paper published in England ; though, 
of course, it is liable to be ousted at any time 
by the discovery of those printed by Thomas 
Archer, mentioned in my article in The 
Nineteenth Century. 

No authority at all can, as a rule, be given 
to Nichols’s almost worthless list of periodicals 
in the fourth volume of his ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes’; but, as a matter of fact, he seems at 
some time to have seen another missing 
Coranto, judging by the following entry on 
p- 38 of that volume :— 

“Courant, or weekly newes from foreign 
parts ; a half sheet in the black letter, 4to, out of 
—— printed for Nathaniel Butter, Oct. 9, 
This entry is less erroneous than all the 
rest on the same page, and merely contains 
one omission and two mistakes. The sign 
** &c.”? should have been added to the title ; 
and it is perfectly certain that the document 
was not quarto, and did not profess to have 
been printed for Nathaniel Butter. It must 
have stated that it was printed for ‘“‘N. B.,” 
who, as I have shown, was Nicholas Bourne 
at this time. J. B. WILtrAMs. 
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LEGENDS FROM LOURDES. 


HERE is a contribution of folk-lore from 
Lourdes—or Lourde, as M. Jean Barbet, 
author of ‘ Guide de Lourde et de la Grotte,’ 
chose to spell it. The town was not always 
on the site where it now stands. Where a 
lake at present adds beauty to the scenery, 
Lourdes in far-off time arose ; but its people 
were so wicked that water burst from the 
ground and w ashed them out, with the 
exception of one family which had found 
favour in the eyes of Heaven, and was 
allowed to seek safety in flight. Like Lot’s 
wife, the materfamilias looked behind her 
to see what was happening and was turned 
into a rock, which still remains on the way 
to Poueyferré. It is said that, during a 
siege of Lourdes Castle in the eighth century, 
a hungry eagle snatched a goodly fish from 
out this lake, and was seen to be enjoying it 
upon the fort. The enemy concluded that, 
if a bird were allowed to regale itself thus, 
men could not be starving, and a treaty was 
arranged. The eagle figures in the blazon 
of Lourdes :— 

“De gueules 4 trois tours, maconnées de sables, 
sur un roc d@’argent: la tour du milieu plus 
élevée que les autres et surmontée d’un aigle de 
sable éployé, membré d’or, tenant au bec une 
truite d’argent.” 

The story of the first founding of Lourdes 
is interesting. ‘Tarbis, a queen of Ethiopia, 
fell in love with Moses and made him an 
offer of her hand and throne, which he 
declined because of his engagement to 
Jethro’s daughter Zipporah. The rejected 
lady set off to the Pyrenees, where she 
raised a city and called it by her name, 
Tarbes. Her sister Lapurda commemo- 
rated herself in Lapurdum, of which the 
outcome is said to be Lourdes—by some ex- 
plained as Lapis arduus, with reference to 
the rocks about which it clusters. 

Touching Léret, the smallest hamlet in 
France, there is a rhyme in patois which has 
been rendered :— 

Ville de trois cantons, 
Sans marché et sans foire, 
Léret a trois maisons, 
Coume, Mouret et Geyre. 
Tt has, however, an exceptionally beautiful 
chapel. 

Not far from Arrodet is a stone cross 
which dates from 1769. Long ago the valet 
of a rich man of Lavedan, entrusted with 
money by his master, was murdered here, 
the assailant being a hideous giant armed 
with a lance. Shepherds buried the body 
under an enormous stone, and some years 





later, when lighter-hearted swains dis- 
lodged the monument and rolled it down a 
hill, it remounted the slope of its own 
account, and again placed itself on guard. 
Several times the irreverent shepherds 
renewed the outrage, but always with the 
same result, until they began to be afraid, 
and, telling their tale, so stirred the neigh- 
bourhood ‘that the cross which has been 
mentioned was erected as an atonement. 

I am indebted for these particulars to 
M. Barbet’s book, of which I lately possessed 
myself at Lourdes. Sr. SwITHIN. 





WEBSTER AND THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(See ante, pp. 302, 324.) 


new-ploughed, adj. 

Show your slaves or men condemn’d 

Your new-plough’d forehead defiance. 

* W.D.,’ II. i. 78. 

new-seeded, adj. ‘In some new- -seeded garden.” 
V.D., > 'V. i. 220. 

new-writ. ‘*‘ New-writ copies.... Dust must be 
thrown upon them.’’—‘ Mon. Col., > 117. 

night-cap, noun=a magistrate. “ When you 
come to be a president in criminal causes, 
PRC be sure you are taken ~ one of the 
prime night-caps.” ‘D.M.,’ Il. i. 27.—‘‘ For 
judgments and days of trial.. "amongst a 
shoal or swarm of reeking night - caps 4 
‘ D.L.C.,’ II. i. 45. (Both examples are quoted : 
but, the contexts having been overlooked, the 
word has been unaccountably explained as a 
nocturnal bully, though both speeches are 
alluding to lawyers.) 

night-piece, noun=a dismal picture, a scene of 
death. ‘‘I present you with this night piece 
[the death of the Prince of Wales].’’ ‘ Mon. 
Col.,’ Dedication.—‘‘ I limn’d this night-piece- 
[the cones of Vittoria,Flamineo, and Zanche].”’ 

v. 299. (The word is indexed 

witht the he. meaning of a picture of a night- 
scene.) 

novel, noun=some unusual phenomenon. “ En- 
tertain this novel within a ring of steel.’’— 
‘ App.,’ IV. ii. 68. (The general prepares to- 
surround the throng of enraged citizens with 
soldiers. ) 

overpining, noun = excessive melancholy. 
as Though sickness with oa overpining look. 
ghastly.’ —‘ Mon. Col.,’ 224 

overstrain, intrans. verb =to sing too loud. 
‘Puritans that have sore throats with over- 


straining.”’—‘ D.M.,’ IV. ii. 90. (This in- 
transitive use is not mentioned.) 
plural, adj.=holding several benefices. ‘‘ Some 


singular fine churchman, or though he be a 
plural one.” —‘ D.L.C.,’ III. iii. 63 

populous, adj.=famous, celebrated. ‘‘ To make- 
your beauty populous.”—‘ App.,’ II. i. 73. 

prison-calendar, noun=a list of convicts. ‘‘ She 

.-number’d many of her days By a prison- 

calendar.” —‘ Mon. Col.,’ 166. 

private, adj.=unduly intimate. “ My lord duke: 
-_ — have been very private.’”—‘* W.D., 

i. 
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prostrate, intrans. verb =to act as pander. “‘I’Il 
prostrate you”’ =J shall provide you with virgins. 
—‘ App.,’ I. iii. 34. (A similar use of the noun 
prostration occurs in 1647, Ward, ‘Simple 


Cobbler,’ 47: ‘ Peoples prostrations of Civill 
Liberties and Proprieties....are prophane 
prostitutions.’’) 


protest against, intrans. verb=to claim for non- 
payment. ‘‘ My brother’s bills are protested 
against.’”’"—‘ D.M.,’ III. ii. 171. (This verb is 
quoted 1622, but used transitively.) 

put down, intrans. verb =to yield, to give up some 
business. “‘ I ‘ll dance myself rather than thus 
put down.”— Cuck.,’ II. iv. 73. 

put in, active verb =to put into prison. “ Say that 
a gentlewoman....were committed, would it 
not show a cruel part to put her in naked ? ”’— 
‘ W.D.,’ V. iii. 48. 

pul in, intrans. verb=(fencing) to thrust. ‘A 
fencer....as he put in for ’t.”—* D.L.C.,’ V. 
iv. 29. 

recovery, noun=help, assistance. ‘“‘ He came to 
my recovery.’— Cuck.,’ II. iv. 79. 

repoison, active verb=to poison a second time. 
** Lest the physicians should repoison her.’’— 
‘D.M.,’ II. i. 186. 

ring forth, active verb=to make resound. ‘‘ The 
same hands....rung shrill plaudits forth.”— 
‘ App.,’ V. iii. 10. 

ying-galliard, noun =a trick practised in managing 
horses. ‘* The career, the salt and the ring- 
galliard.””-—‘ W.D.,’ IV. ii. 95. 

roaring-boy, noun =(fig.) cannon. ‘* A vessel.... 
carries twenty roaring boys on both sides on 
her.’ —‘ Cuck.,’ II. iv. 137. 

vound, adj.= (?) ‘“‘ Fencing of a congey with 
arms and legs, be round with them.’’— In 
duction to Malcontent,’ stage-direction. 

yupture, noun=a loud fit of passion. ‘I can be 
angry without this rupture.” — D.M.,’ II. v. 56. 

scarce, adv. =privately. 

I would not publish to the world 
Nor have it whisper’d scarce. 
*D.L.C.,’ I. 1.79. 

scrape up, active verb=to scratch out, to dig. 
“The wolf shall find her grave and scrape it 
up.” ‘D.M.,’ IV. ii. 327.—-‘‘ Though oft she 
scrape up earth from....graves.’’ ‘ Mon. 
Col.,’ 251. 

searing, noun=searing iron. ‘‘ Heat the lotion, 
and bring the searing.’ —‘ D.L.C.,’ III. ii. 164. 
(This may be a wrong spelling for syringe.) 

sea-thunder, noun=a volley of cannon on board. 
— a peal of sea-thunder.’-—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 
50. 

sea-triumph, noun=a naval pageant. ‘“‘ Two 
eminent spectacles in manner of a Sea-triumph.”’ 
—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 30. 

singular, adj.=holding a single benefice (with a 
pun onthe adverbial use of the word). ‘‘ Some 
singular fine churchman, or though he be a 
plural one.” —‘ D.L.C.,’ III. iii. 62. (The noun 
singularist is quoted 1799 and 1832 with this 
meaning. ) 

sinking, adj.=failing, unreliable (of a person). 
“Giddy and sinking I had found ’em oft.”— 
* Cuck.,’ III. i. 34. 

BON A. F. BourGEoI!s. 


{On night-cap see the note by Mr. H. D. SyKEs 
at 11S. vii. 68.] 





ParisH ReEGISTERS.—It has been said 
that the printing of marriage registers alone 
will prove a hindrance to the publication of 
the complete registers of any given parish, 
but no evidence has been adduced in support 
of this statement. On the contrary, the 
fact of a parish having had its marriage 
registers printed almost invariably acts as 
an incentive and guide to those persons who 
would wish to see the baptisms and burials 
similarly dealt with. It is open to any one 
who can provide the necessary funds. to 
publish these latter in an edition uniform 
with anything which may have appeared 
in book-form. 

Approximately, the marriages make about 
an eighth of the total number of entries in a 
register, and, for the combined purposes of 
general research and enlisting the interest 
of as many persons as possible, it is certain 
that the marriage registers of eight parishes, 
in one volume, are more useful than the 
complete registers of one isolated parish. 

Most assuredly, all parish registers prior to 
1837 should be printed, and, if the proper 
authorities were to manifest a sense of 
responsibility in this direction, the State 
could not properly refuse a subsidy in aid of 
the movement. At present it chooses to 
leave this most important and urgently 
necessary work entirely dependent upon 
voluntary effort. THOS. GURNEY. 


ALTAR FRONTALS FROM LANHERNE CON- 
VENT, CORNWALL.—A contemporary records 
the sale of two altar frontals from the ancient 
convent at Lanherne. One was worked by 
Lady Mary Lovell, the daughter of Lord 
Rogers, who founded the English Convent 
at Antwerp in 1619, and died in 1628; 
and the other by Lady Mary Petre, and given 
by her as a jubilee gift in 1699. Both were 
brought to Lanherne in 1794. Mr. W. E. 
Hurcombe of London and Lynton purchased 
them both for 2101. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

Unthank Road, Norwich. 


LicENSED VICTUALLER PARISH CLERK.— 
The following is from The Irish Times of 
the 8th April :— 

““When the licence of the old Beverley Arms 
Public-house at St. Stephen’s was transferred by 
the St. as (Kent) magistrates yesterday, it 
was stated that the tenant Theld the house rent 
free so long as he acted as parish clerk, a condition 
which is unique in the licensed trade of England, 
and probably of the Kingdom.” 


WILt1AM MacArtTuHour. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 
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THE ApDELPHI.—In a recent lecture to 
some minor antiquarian society Mr. Allen 
S. Walker is reported to have said (Morning 
Post, 13 March, 1914) that the erection of 
their property by the Brothers Adam ‘“ was 
only completed by means of a lottery.” 
This is not the first occasion on which this 
inaccurate statement has been made, but 
I cannot trace its source. 

Royal—later known as Adelphi—Terrace 
was complete and partly let by June, 1771 
(vide Town and Country Magazine, vol. iii.), 
and the whole of the buildings were finished 
and ready for occupation before Midsummer, 
1774. Before me is a copy of the 
‘* Adelphi Lottery. A list of the whole particu- 
lars as per schedule annexed to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which are to be sold in this Lottery, with 
the particular holdings thereof, and the Ground 
Rents and leases to which the same are subject.” 
Very many of the houses and vaults are 
described as occupied, and I cannot find 
any indication that any part of the whole 
undertaking was unfinished. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GROSVENOR ‘SQUARE: PRINT.—It may 
be of interest to mention that in the window 
of Macmichael’s shop, 48, South Audley 
Street, L have lately seen exhibited a framed 
print entitled ‘ Perspective view of Gros- 
vener Squar [sic]’ and ‘ Vue de la Place de 
Grosvenor.’ The print is ‘‘ published accord- 
ing to Act of Parliament.” It is curious 
that the spelling in the English inscription 
should be wrong, in the French correct. 


THE LATE Epwarp Marston. (See ante, 
p. 320.)—With great interest have I read 
Mr. JOHN Cortins FRANCIS’s appreciative 
notice of this lamented publisher, and disciple 
of Izaak Walton. Reference to his long 
connexion with the famous house of Sampson 
Low recalls vividly to my mind a certain visit 
paid to Fleet Street, in or about the year 
1878, bearing with me my maiden literary 
effort, likewise an introduction from that 
prolific weaver of sea-stories, the late W. 
Clark Russell. Although my novel failed to 
win acceptance, I found kindly reception and 
encouragement at the hands of Mr. Marston, 
together with, in due course, his reader’s 
“ opinion,” which acted as a valuable incen- 
tive to subsequent efforts. That glorious 
Dove Dale he loved so well, and upon whose 
meandering stream ‘‘ The Amateur Angler ” 
has cast many a fly, will surely miss _ his 
cheery presence. The writer also “re- 
visited ”’ that charming spot last year. 

Crecit CLARKE. 





Junior Athenzeum Club. 





Botany Bay.—Probably, were one to 
put the question, Where was the first penak 
colony in Australia? at least ninety-nine 
out of every hundred people in the United 
Kingdom would answer “‘ At Botany Bay.” 

Twenty years ago, the writer, then being 
in Sydney, and wishing to see what hed 
long been considered an historical spot, paid 
a morning visit to that place. On asking if 
there were any traces of the old convict 
settlement left, a very indignant reply was 
received to the effect that the convicts had 
never settled at Botany Bay; and at the 
same time the visitor was given to under- 
stand that the ignorance of the English at. 
home was appalling ! 

But the early settlers and prisoners are to 
blame for this, because for years they always 
spoke of Botany Bay, instead of Port 
Jackson. 

The following is only a small portion of a 
very lengthy, but most interesting letter 
written to Lord Sydney by Capt. Arthur 
Phillip (the first Governor of New South 
Wales) at Port Jackson, where, as it will be 
seen, he founded the first convict settlement : 


Sydney Cove, New South Wales, 
May 15th, 1788. 

My Lorp,—I had the honor of informing your 
Lordship by Captain Cox, who was returning to 
Europe by Madrass, that I was ready to sail from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and which I did with the 
ships under my command the 12th of November. 

The 25th, being eighty Leagues to the Eastward 
of the Cape, I left the Sirus, and went on board 
the Supply Tender, in hopes bx leaving the Convoy 
to gain sufficient time to examine the Country 
round Botany Bay, and fix on the most eligible 
situation for the Colony before the Transports. 
arrived....The westerly winds we now had con- 
tinued till the 3rd January, when we saw the Coast 
of New South Wales, but the winds which had 
been so favourable....now left us....so that we 
did not arrive at Botany Bay before the 18th. 
The Alexander, Scarborough, and Friendship 
came in the next day, and the Sirus, with the rest 
of the Ships, the day after: those ships had con- 
tinued very healthy. The Supply, sailing very 
badly, had not permitted my gaining the advan- 
tage hoped for, but I began to examine the Bay as 
soon as we anchored, and found, that tho’ exten- 
sive, it did not afford shelter to Ships from the 
Easterly Winds: the greatest part of the bay 
being so shoal, that Ships of even a moderate 
draught of water are obliged to Anchor with the 
entrance of the Bay open, and are exposed to 
heavy sea, that rolles in when it blows hard from 
the Eastward. Several small runs of fresh water 
were found in different parts of the Bay, but I did 
not see any situation to which there was not some 
very strong objection....The best situation that 
offered was near point Sutherland, where there 
was asmallrun of good water, but the ground near 
it, as well as a considerable part of the higher 
ground, was spungy, and the ships could not 
approach this part of the Bay. Several good 
situations offered for a small number of People, 
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‘but none that appeared calculated for our numbers, 
and where the Stores and Provisions could be 
landed without a great loss of time. When I 
considered the Bay’s being so‘very open, and the 
probability of the swamps rendering the most 
eligible situation unhealthy, I judged it advisable 
to examine Port Jackson. But that no time might 
be lost, if I did not succeed in finding a better 
Harbour, and a proper situation for the Settle- 
ment, the ground near point Sutherland was in 
the meantime to be cleared, and preparations 
made for landing, under the direction of the 

Lieut Governor.... 

: I went round with three Boats, taking with me 
Captain Hunter, and several Officers, that by 
examining different parts of the Port at the same 
time, less time might be lost. We got into Port 
Jackson early in the Afternoon, and had the 
satisfaction of finding the finest Harbour in the 
Ww orld, in which a thousand sail of the line may 
ride in the most perfect security.... 

The different Coves were examined with all 
possible expedition: I fixed upon the one that 
had the best Spring of Water, and in which the 
Ships can Anchor so close to shore, that at a very 
small expence Quays may be made at which the 
Jargest Ships may load. 

This Cove, which I honoured with the Name of 
Sydney, is about a quarter of a Mile across at the 
entrance, and half a mile in length. We re- 
turned tu Botany Bay the third day, where I 
received a very unfavourable account of the 
ground that wasclearing. The Ships immediately 
prepared to go round, and the 25th, seven days 
after I arrived in the Supply, I sailed in her for 
Port Jackson, leaving Captain Hunter to follow 
with the Transports, it then blowing too strong 
for them to work out of the Bay ; they joined me 
the next Evening, and all the Transports were 
amoored in the Cove.... 

Signed AP LIP. 
The Lord Sydney. _ pila 


The reference for the letter is Colonial 
‘Office, 201/3, p. 1. E. H. FarrBroruHer. 


THE “ THREE Hours” Devotion.—Pro- 
bably the following letter, which appeared 
in The Evening Standard of 9 April, is of 
sufficient general interest to be reprinted 
in ‘N. & Q.’: 

Sir,—In your ‘ Church Notes’ of yesterday, I 
find the statement :—“ The widespread adoption 
of this devotion (the three hours) is a striking fact. 
-.+-Its observance was started at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, just half a century ago.” 

_ Will you allow me to point out that the devotion 
in the form now most popular was begun by a 
Peruvian Jesuit, Father Mesia, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century ? Perhaps for my present 
purpose no further evidence will be needed than 
to copy the title-page of a little book published in 
English as far back as 1806, whivh runs as follows : 

The Devotion of the three hours of the agony 
of Jesus Christ Our Redeemer, as practised every 
year on Good Friday in the Church del Giesu (sic) 
at Rome, from the eighteenth to the twenty-first 
hour, viz., from 12 to 3 o’clock, with a plenary 
indulgence to all who assist thereat in the above- 
mentioned church, granted by his Holiness 
Pius VI., anno 1789. : 








“‘ Originally composed at Lima, in Peru, in the 
Spanish language, by the Rev. F. Alphonsa (sie) 
Messia (sic), S.J. Printed by Keating, Brown & 
Co., No. 37, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 1806.” 

I may add the fact, well known to musicians, 
that Haydn composed an orchestral suite known 
as ‘ The Seven Words,’ to be performed when the 
service was introduced at the Cathedral of Cadiz 


in 1785. See Pohl’s ‘ Biographie Joseph Haydn’ 
(vol. i. p. 214). In a letter quoted by Pohl, 


Haydn gives details of the service, which leave no 
doubt that it is absolutely identical in every 
feature with what is commonly carried out in 
Anglican cathedrals to-day. 

HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 

31, Farm Street, W. 

For the indulgences granted by Pius VII., 
14 Feb., 1815, see ‘The New Raccolta’ (Phil- 
adelphia, 1892), at pp. 148-9. 

D. Cc. O. S. 


‘REMITTANCE MEN.’’—This term has 
long been familiar to me as the designation 
of a ne’er-do-well class of emigrants to the 
Colonies who rely for subsistence on periodi- 
cal drafts from relatives or friends at home ; 
but I never met with it or heard it used in 
reference to a similar class within the 
borders of the United Kingdom till I chanced 
to read Maurice Drake’s novel ‘ WO.’ 
The author’s description of the type is 
so terse and pointed that it deserves to be 
placed on record in illustration of the term :— 


“There ’s a class of man common on the south 
coast of England, and especially in Devonshire, 
who is no manner of use to himself or anybody 
else. The natives call them remittance men, 
and that exactly describes them. They ’re 
idlers, mostly sons of busy professional men or 
manufacturers in London, the Midlands or the 
North. When a fellow is such a hopeless waster 
that he’s a nuisance in the old man’s office or 
factory, he gets pensioned off with perhaps a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty a year, paid at 
regular intervals on condition that he keeps 
away from his native place. No occupation and 
regular remittances produce a well-marked type. 
They idle more or less gracefully ; they go fishing 
and sail in small boats, or get drunk and sleep 
in the sun. They ’re very little use to anybody, 
as I’ve said already, and I wouldn't mention 
them if i hadn’t lived with them—been one of 
them, if you like.” 

The above-quoted passage occurs in the 
first chapter of the story. 
JoHN T. Kemp. 


Women’s Parts acTteD BY Mren.—The 
names of four of these actors are preserved 
in Massinger’s ‘ The Picture,’ 1630 :— 


John Tomson. 


Honoria the Queene. 
Alexander Goffe. 


Acanthe a maid of honor. 
Sophia wife to Mathias. John Hunnieman. 
Corisca, Sophias woman. William Trigge. 


RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 
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WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
tc affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE ROLL OF THE BARONETS.—-The Supple- 
ment to The London Gazetie of 20 Feb. last, 
which consists of ‘ The Roll of the Baronets,’ 
merits the consideration of genealogists. 
In 1905 a Committee was appointed 
** to report......what steps should be taken to safe- 
guard the status of the holders of Baronetcies, and 
to prevent the assumption of the title Baronet by 
persons who have no right thereto.” 

This Committee 

** was satisfied that a certain number of persons 
had assumed the title of Baronet, either wrongfully, 
or on very doubtful basis,” 

and 

“recommended the preparation by the Home 
Office of a Roll of Baronets to include all persons 
who should for the future be officially recognized 
and entitled to the dignity.” 

This Roll is now before us, and claims to 
consist of 

“an Alphabetical List of the Baronets of England, 
of Ireland, of Scotland, of Great Britain and Ire- 
land” 
presumably of those 

**who should for the future be officially recognized 
and entitled to the dignity.” 

At first sight this will be regarded as a 
welcome spring-cleaning of the neglected and 
chaotic gallery of Baronets, but is it so in 
reality ? On looking further into the report 
I find that 
“the Committee of 1905 did not contemplate that 
strict proof of his right to the title should be 
exacted from every person claiming to be a 
Baronet.” 

Moreover, we discover that the Home Secre- 
tary concurred in this view, and recom- 
mended that 

**a, wide discretion should be allowed, so that all 
who can fairly be said to have a good title should 
be enrolled.” 

We then learn that a good title may consist 
of 

“unchallenged use of the title for several genera- 
tions, although doubts may be entertained respecting 
the descent or even the creation of the dignity.’ 

(The italics are mine.) It would be in- 
teresting to know whose challenge would 
invalidate the good title, and why the mere 
fact of a challenge can have this effect; 
also, how many generations of usage are 
necessary to obtain a good title in spite of 
the fact that the Baronetcy in question 





may never have been created, or that the 
claimant may not descend from the grantee. 
It would be interesting if Dr. Round, 
whose assistance in the publication of the 
Roll is acknowledged, would explain these 
difficult points, for they have doubtless 
received due consideration. P. D. M. 


THE YOUNGER VAN HELMoNT. (See 11 S. 
vii. 307, 378, 468; viii. 54; ix. 86, 128, 169, 
207.)—In the sketch of F. M. van Helmont’s 
life given in Van der Aa’s ‘ Biographisch 
Woordenboek,’ a letter of the ‘philosopher 
Leibnitz is quoted as follows :— 

““Ce bon M. van Helmont est délogé sans trom- 
pette et sans carillon, mais j'espére que sa 
cousine ne laissera pas de lui faire des obséques 
dans quelque église. S’il n’y en avait pas d’autres, 
on pourrait peut-étre obtenir dispense & Wolfen- 
butel pour les faire dans le jardin de Saltzdulen, 
ott M. le duc le voulait ensevelir vivant.” 

From what letter of Leibnitz is the extract 
taken, and to what circumstances do the last 
seven words refer ? Also can any informa- 
tion be given in regard to F. M. v. H.’s 
association with the brother - Dukes of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel, Rudolf August 
and Anton Ulrich ? 

In the sketch of the elder Van Helmont 
given in ‘La Biographie Universelle, An- 
cienne et Moderne,’ written in 1817, it is 
stated that at that time family papers, 
letters, and the like were in the possession of 
a great-nephew of J. B. van Helmont. Are 
descendants alive to-day, and do they reside 
in Belgium ? 

The following entry is given in the ‘ Lon- 
don Term Catalogues,’ Easter Term, 1711 
(Arber’s Reprint, iii. 674) :— 


“ (FE. M.) van Helmont’s Macrocosm. His Seder 
Olam. Man and his Diseases. Devine (sic) 
Being. 200 Queries. His Pre-existence. Sold by 


8. Clarke in Burchin lane.” 

I believe that this is only a bookseller’s 
advertisement, intended as an aid in dis- 
posing of surplus stock of books which were 
actually published at an earlier date, and 
that it does not prove that editions of the 
works in question were published in 1711. 
Thus in the Term Catalogues, Hilary Term, 
1701 (Arber’s Reprint, iii. 227), after listing 
the English edition of F. M. v. H.’s ‘Thoughts 
upon Genesis,’ “Printed for S. Clark in 
Lombard Street,” it is added, *‘ where you 
may have the rest of his Books.” These 
others, I suppose, are the works listed under 
the Easter Term, 1711, because I can find no 
evidence for any editions of the works in 
question for 1711. Supposing this surmise 
to be correct, the entries given under 1711 
refer to the following works: ‘Macrocosm’ 
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equals an abbreviated title of the ‘ Paradoxal 
Discourses,’ 1685; ‘Seder Olam’ equals 
the edition of 1694; ‘ Man and his Diseases ’ 
is an abbreviated title of the ‘Spirit of 
Diseases,’ 1694; ‘Devine Being’ is in- 
tended for the edition of ‘The Divine 
Being,’ 1693; ‘200 Queries’ is the edition 
of 1684; and ‘ Pre-existence’ is presumably 
the ‘ Dissertation of the Pre-existency of 
Souls,’ 1684. If these inferences can be 
shown to be unfounded, or if any further 
light can be thrown upon the bibliographical 
tangle caused by the entries in the Term 
Catalogues, I shall be greatly obliged for such 
information. It is a fact that the title- 
pages of many of F. M. v. H.’s works differ, 
although the difference is merely confined 
to the title-pages themselves. I know as 
many as three different title-pages of a single 
work, all issued in the same year; but I am 
entirely unable to find any traces of editions 
of 1711 which would naturally be inferred 
to have been issued from the entries in the 
Term Catalogues. F. 8. Darrow. 
Point Loma, California. 
(7'o be continued.) 


A Boor or Fasries.—I have an old and 
much abused book of fables in verse, which 
contains no clue to date of publication, &c. 
It has cuts by W. Kent and J. Wootton, 
engraved by B. Barron, P. Fourdrinier, and 
J. Vdr. Gucht. The introduction begins with 
‘The Shepherd and the Philosopher ’ :— 

Remote from cities liv’d a swain, 

Unvex’d with all the cares of gain; 
His head was silver’d o’er with age, 
And long experience made him sage. 

The engravings are curious and of interest. 
I shall be glad of some information about 
them and the book they illustrate. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


A Birp Name.—Not long ago I bought, 
in a second-hand bookshop, a paper-covered 
treatise by one George Edwards, of Market 
Lavington, Wilts, and published apparently 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
The title-page, headed ‘ A Discourse on the 
Emigration of British Birds,’ gives a lengthy 
abstract of the contents of the little book. 
Among birds mentioned on this page, after 
such familiar names as the whinchat, 
willow-wren, and whitethroat, occurs the 
word etotoli. ‘The name occurs again in the 
book itself, following those of the butcher- 
bird, wryneck, redstart, and willow-wren, 
but there it 1s spelt etoboli. I am curious 


as to the meaning of the word, and should 
be glad to be enlightened. 


J. R. H. 





Sr. Mary’s at THame.—Could any reader 
supply me with the names of all persons 
interred in or wnder the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin at Thame in Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land ? The date of death (if possible) is also 
desired. There cannot be very many. 

HERBERT WM. QUARTERMAIN. 
29, Smith Street, Lower Riccarton, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Ah, que les gens d’esprit sont bétes ! 
H. MutTscHMANN. 
University College, Nottingham. 


OLp HAmpsTEAD: ANCIENT VESTMENTS. 
—In the 1902 issue of the ‘ Hampstead 
Annual’ an article appears under the title 
of ‘A Glimpse of Old Hampstead.’ It is 
stated therein that 
‘*Grove Lodge, which abuts upon Constable’s 
‘romantic house at Hampstead,’ was once a farm- 
house, and in a room at the top of the house long 
ago priests’ vestments were discovered. Mrs. 
Swan, a former owner of the Lodge, remembered 
her grandmother telling her how when a child 
she used to play at games in that upper chamber 
arrayed in these vestments.” + 
Is anything known what becam. of these, 
and who was supposed to have originally 
owned the vestments ? A. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
T should be glad to obtain any particulars of 
the following men, who were educated at 
Westminster School: (1) John Broderick, 
admitted 1777. (2) Thomas Broderick, 
admitted 1718, aged 10. (3) William Brom- 
ley, admitted 1773. (4) Francis Brooke, 
admitted 1732, aged 10. (5) Philip Brooke, 
admitted 1720, aged 11. (6) Thomas 
Brookes, admitted 1729, aged 10. (7) 
Griffith Broom, admitted 1725, aged 15. 
(8) John Broughton, admitted 1739, aged 12. 
(9) Francis Brouncker, admitted 1818, aged 
12. (10) Henry Brounker, admitted 1718, 
aged 11. G. F. R. B. 


PARISHES AND Patron Saints.—For some 
centuries, apparently, the name of a parish 
has been determined by that of the saint 
to which its church is dedicated. By whom 
is the choice of the saint decided ? Some 
saints have been at times neglected, and at 
other times greatly favoured. For instance, 
I can only recall in my Continental wander- 
ings one important church, the Cathedral 
at Salerno, dedicated to St. Matthew. His 
name rarely occurs amongst our own church 
parishes formed prior to the nineteenth 
century. Throughout that century, how- 
ever, churches dedicated to him sprung up 
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in all directions, and he apparently appealed 
especially to the leaders of the Evangelical 
movement. With the rise of the later 
Anglican party St. Barnabas has come into 
favour, but without any apparent reason, 
unless the prominence given to the church 
in Pimlico in the latter part of the last 
century can be put forward. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 

[See 5 S. x. 300; xii. 43; 6S. vii. 427; 8 S. vii. 328, 
389, 512; viii. 75.] 


JaMEs IT. on Wruxram III. ?—There is a 
portrait by Kneller in the Council House at 
Bristol that is said to be of James II., and the 
story attached to it is that a portrait of 
Charles II., being dirty, was sent to be 
cleaned, with the result that another face 
was found underneath. The ‘ Official Guide ’ 
(1913), in stating this face to be the face of 
James IT., says that “ his extreme unpopu- 
larity at the time of the Revolution prob- 
ably accounts for such treatment.” 

I am, however, strongly of the opinion 
that the portrait is that of William ITI., and 
not of James IT. The big hooked nose and 
the deeply marked zygomatic arches are 
identical with those of a tiny miniature set 
in pearls and backed with enamel, in my own 
possession, that the prints at the British 
Museum prove to be unquestionably of 
William III., and I believe this miniature to 
have been given by the King to a Rooker 
ancestor of my own who came over with him 
in 1688. Moreover, it seems to me far more 
likely that a portrait of William III. would 
have been altered by some loyal Jacobite 
to that of Charles, than that Charles should 
have been substituted for James. 

Can any correspondent throw light upon 
this curious alteration ? 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 

Chudleigh House, Bideford. 


Sir ALEXANDER PERcy.—How were the 
Percies, ,Earls of Northumberland, related 
to Sir Alexander Percy, Knt., of Kildale, 
Ormesby, and Sneton, co. York, whose sister 
Margaret married Sir John Mowbray, Knt., 
of Kirklington? Ww. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Jupas Iscariot.—Will any one kindly 
direct me to the original source of the story 
of Judas Iscariot’s one day of respite an- 
nually from hell, or to any literary allusions 
to it other than those of Matthew Arnold 
in ‘St. Brandan’ and of Kipling in ‘The 
Last Chantey’ ? 

H. K. St. J. SanpErson. 

Ashfield, Bedford. 





CoLERIDGE’S PoEM ‘ THE NIGHTINGALE.’ 
—May I inquire if the grove and “ castle 
huge’ mentioned by Coleridge in his 
poem ‘The Nightingale,’ written in April, 
1798, have been located, and, if so, where 
the precise spot may be? I have heard a 
castle in West Somerset suggested as the 
venue, but as it had been erected only some 
forty years when the poem was written, 
and moreover at that time was inhabited 
by “the great lord,” it is quite out of the 
question. The nightingale, too, was an 
unknown or rare bird indeed at that date 
in the aforesaid locality, as it is only within 
quite recent years that it has penetrated 
into that part of the county.. This, there- 
fore, could not have been the castle. I 
append the quotation from the poem to 
which I allude :— 

And I know a grove 

Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales; and far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s song, 
With skirmish pot capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical and swift jug jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet in all— 
Stirring the air with such a harmony, 
That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day ! 

D. K. T. 


[The late James Dykes Campbell in his edition of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1893, concludes his 
notes on the poem with the following words (p. 612) : 

‘*It seems hardly necessary to say that the scenery 
of the poem is that of the foot of the Quantocks 
about Stowey and Alfoxden; that ‘My Friend, 
and thou, our Sister!’ are William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth ; that, though not ‘ hard by’ Alfoxden, 
the ‘castle huge’ is probably the ruined castle over- 
hanging N. Stowey; and that the ‘most gentle 
maid’ is Dorothy Wordsworth.”] 


HaAmMPsHIRE.—Wanted any references to 
this county from MS. sources. Please reply 
direct. J. H. Cope. 

(Editor, Hants Field Club.) 

Finchamstead, Berks. 


‘ VISIONS OF THE WESTERN RAILWAYS.’ 
—TI have a book of poems thus entitled, 
which contains also ‘ Thoughts on the British 
Association at Liverpool,’ and a collection of 
other verses. It was printed in 1838 for 
private circulation, but has no author’s name. 
It was dedicated to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., 
M.P. for the western division of Cornwall. 

Can any of your readers give me the name 
of the poet ? H. J. GopBOLD. 

35, Waddon Park Avenue, Croydon. 
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Lost Statue or DIOMEDE BY SERGEL.— 
In 1775 one Lord Talbot bought in Rome a 
statue of Diomede from the Swedish sculptor 
J. T. Sergel (1740-1814), a forerunner of 
Canova and Thorvaldsen. The statue was 
of marble, about life-size, and represented 
Diomede carrying away the image of Pallas 
from Troy. It was probably signed “‘ Sergel 
fecit Rome 1774.”’ Nothing is known about 
it by the present members of the Talbot 
families, and it did not figure at the sale by 
Christies in 1857. 

The undersigned, who is writing a mono- 
graph on Sergel, would be much obliged for 
any information about the statue in question, 
sent directly to Hétel Roosevelt, 63, avenue 
d‘Iéna, Paris, or after 15 May to the National 
Museum of Stockholm. H. Brisrve. 


TRAIN Banpd MeEN.—In the Parish Con- 
stable’s Accounts of a Leicestershire village 
for 1715 there are items for expenses in con- 
nexion with “‘ two Train band men,” includ- 
ing 2s. for “‘ listing ’’ them; also four days’ 
pay for them whilst at Leicester, together 
with a fee of 2s. for the ‘‘ Muster Master” 
there. There are also charges for repairs 
to two swords and muskets, and an item, 
21. 15s. 6d. “* paid for the armour of the Train 
band.” These preparations were, no doubt, 
made in consequence of the Jacobite rising 
in the North. Did the two train band men 
belong to the village, and whose property 
was the armour, &c.? Where can I find 
information on the subject ? M. B. 

[See the long note at 10 S. xii. 422, by Miss ETHEL 


Lrca - WEEKES, on ‘Military Musters: Parish 
Armour.’] 


‘*AMENER DE Freyns”: ‘“ Papr.’’—In a 
West-Country case, entered in contracted 
Latin, one of the culprits is described as 
“Thomas le amener de ffeyns”’ and as 
“ductor de ffeyns.’’ He led two horses laden 
with “ffeyns.” One is tempted to’seek a 
Norman-French origin for the title. Another 
man was William Hugo,‘‘ pape de Exon’,” 
and is also described as a servant of the 
Mayor of that city. Can any one tell me 
the occupations of these two men ? 

F. Rosr-Trovp. 


Otp Ertonrans.—I shall be much obliged 
for any information regarding the following 
Eton boys:—Acland, Hugh, admitted 27 
April, 1765, left about 1769. Alcock, John, 
admitted 3 March, 1762, left about 1763. 
Alkin, Thomas Verrier, admitted 14 April, 
1760, left about 1764. Ambrose, John, 
admitted 3 May, 1757, left about 1761. 


Andrews, John, admitted 8 Sept., 1764, 








left about 1768. Ashton (or Assheton), 
Thomas, admitted 16 Jan., 1761, left about 
1765. Aston, Willoughby, admitted 9 Sept., 
1761, left same year. Athill, Joseph, ad- 
mitted 15 Jan., 1760, left about 1765. Aus- 
tin, Daniel, admitted 29 April, 1762, left 
same year. Ayscough, George Edward, 
admitted 6 June, 1759, left about 1763. 

R. A. A.-L. 


REGISTERS OF HAwWKHURST, KENT. — Can 
any reader inform me where a copy of the 
register of marriages at Hawkhurst Church, 
Kent, between 1725 and 1750 may be seen ? 
I am anxious to procure a copy of the entry 
of my great-great-grandfather’s marriage. 
He was married at this church, but the Vicar 
informs me that the registers are missing for 
that period. J. J. PIPer. 


MARTEN OF BROADWATER, Sussex.—I 
should be very glad of any information as to 
the ancestors of the family of Marten who 
lived at Broadwater (near Worthing) some 
time ago. E.B 





Replies. 


DEATH FOLK-LORE. 


(11 S. ix. 128, 196, 236, 278, 296, sub ‘ Tying 
Legs after Death.’) 
In one direction, at least, the writer can throw 
light on this subject. Indeed, it is necessary 
in order to refute some mistaken notions, of 
which the following is an example. The 
writer was gravely told the other day that 
Hebrews place silver money in the palms of 
the dead ‘‘ to get them across the Jordan.” 
Now, immediately it is known that death is 
merely a question of hours, or, as we say, 
‘* the person lies ‘ gousess,’ ”’ a “‘ professional ”’ 
watcher is duly installed. Of course, the 
‘‘vacher”’ (watcher) is usually kept out of 
the patient’s sight as much as practicable. 
By this device premature interment is un- 
known among the Hebrews. The “ watcher,” 
as soon as the final act occurs, is there to 
render valuable assistance, both to the dead 
and to the living, in a way such as might be 
resented if volunteered by friends or rela- - 
tions of the bereaved. The ‘‘ vacher”’ is, 
for the tinie being, in possession of the 
‘house of mourning,” and everybody yields 
to his (or her) authority until the body is 
finally removed by the undertaker’s men on 
the morning of the funeral; till which time 
(never more than three days if a Sabbath 
intervenes) this man or womanremains with 
the deceased, and, in some cases, helps the 
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“* tahara-men,” or the ‘‘ tahara-women,”’ to 


prepare the corpse for its final resting-place. 
Many are the strange wishes of the dying, 
and so far as is lawful, every effort is made to 
respect them. Some pious Hebrews insist 
on having a bag of Palestinian earth buried 
with them in their coffins ; some desire to be 
laid out in their “ Yom-Kippur attire,” in 
the white robes and caps they wear on the 
Day of Atonement. I am not quite sure 
whether it is lawful to acquiesce in the desire 
to enclose, say, a favourite Hebrew volume, 
or the dead man’s phylacteries, but such 
requests would be faithfully carried out by 
the “ lavadores,”’ or ‘‘ washers.’’ Money or 
jewellery is never placed in the coffin, such 
things being contrary to the principles 
of Hebrew sepulture. 

The next stage is the ‘ Shiva,” or the 
‘“ week of mourning.”” When the ‘“ meis,” 
or body, is being carried out of the house, 
“karrea,’ or ‘“‘ garment-slitting,” begins. 
A male and a female operator are in 
attendance, whose duty it is to slit, and then 
to tear, usually the top of one’s waistcoat, 
or the women’s “ undervests.” Then the 
mourners set out for the cemetery, following 
the body enclosed in a plain deal casing, 
with a-pall thrown over it as a concession to 
modernity. The newer practice of interment 
in expensive caskets is growing among the 
wealthy members of the community, though 
it is not encouraged. Only men-folk are 
permitted to follow. 

In some respects modern practice differs 
materially from the customs of the ancient 
Hebrews. For instance, ‘“karrea”’ was 
“obligatory,” according to the Talmud 
(Sabbath, 105b), ‘‘ even on the Sabbath, and 
directly the person expired.” Again, 
““neechumin,” or sympathy, was allowed to 
be offered to the bereaved on the Sabbath 
{ibid., 12b). In those days the mourners 
stood up to receive the visitors as they filed 
silently by them (Sanhedrin, 19). Nowadays 
the Sabbath is not marred by the presence of 
death in the house at all. Nothing in rela- 
tion to family bereavement is then outwardly 
apparent. In fact, the accidental interven- 
tion of “the holy day ” reduces the actual 
mourning sometimes from seven to one or two 
days. Nowadays, mourners are seated, both 
men and women, on low stools, in which 
posture they are supposed to take their 
meals; the first of which consists of eggs, 
the symbol of immortality and fruitfulness, 
presented to them by friends who volunteer 
to look after their bodily needs as soon as 
possible after the men return from the last 
offices to the dead. In many homes there 
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are matins as well as vespers, in order to give 
the men and boys every opportunity to say 
** Kaddish,” or ‘‘ Prayers for the Dead.” 
Visiting the bereaved is considered to be a 
duty of the highest significance, because, in 
the words of the Rabbins, ‘‘ it conduces to 
sweet courtesy,” and is held “as of equal 
value, in respect to merit hereafter,’? with 
“* visiting the sick, or portioning poor dower- 
less maidens, and other charitable deeds.”’ 

Social conditions constantly change; but 
in pre-Ghetti periods the services one could 
render to mourners under the generic heading 
of ‘‘neechumin”’ were both liberal and 
extensive. To-day, for the poorer classes 
of Hebrew mourners, there are numerous 
societies in existence, so that little or no 
private assistance is called for ; yet it is not 
considered debasing to them if any wealthy 
neighbour should undertake to be responsible 
for the groceries, &c., required during the 
** Shiva,”’ when, owing to the large number 
of callers, the demands upon their larders 
would be exhausting and prohibitive; for 
hospitality, like other duties, must be rigidly 
carried out by them to the letter just the 
same (Berachoth, 11). 

Though morning services may be falling 
into desuetude, and.the midday callers 
may be few, yet many forgather to the 
house of mourning to join in the evening 
prayers, especially if they are in their year 
of mourning themselves, or are keeping a 
** Yahrzeit,”’ or “‘ anniversary for a parent,” 
when they too can join in reciting ‘ Kad- 
dish.”” Usually, the clergyman of the local 
synagogue, or the ‘‘Chevra”’ (Society) to which 
the deceased belonged, comes to chant 
‘* Maariv,” or vespers, to read certain appro- 
priate psalms and prayers, and to “ speak 
mussar ”’ (consolation), to all and sundry, 
whether mourners or not. These are the 
great occasions when “the Maggid” 
(speaker) can pour forth his boundless stores 
of Hagada and Midrash, with a deftness and 
a celerity of combination truly marvellous, 
the immediate effect being cognizable in the 
transfigured countenances of those whoare for- 
tunate enough to listen to his honeyed words. 
This office of ‘‘ consolator ”’ is open to every- 
body possessing the fascinating art of “ enter- 
taining mourners.” The one rule to he 
observed is not to permit them to mope. At 
all costs, they must be shaken out of their 
melancholy, and it is the visitor's business 
to find a way or make one. 

The “Shiva” is brought to a dramatic 
close by one or more friends and relatives 
accompanying the mourners to the syna- 
gogue on the first Friday night after the 
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funeral, when the mourners stand either 
at the bar or doorway of the “Chevra,’’ or 
wait in the vestry, till, a certain part of 
the service completed, the ‘*Chazan” 
(chanter) comes, and bids them enter the 
portals with these words, ‘“‘ May He com- 
fort you in the company of those who are 
mourning for Zion and Jerusalem!’ The 
mourners are then led to their pews. At the 
close of the service they proceed to the foot of 
the Ark, where repose the Scrolls of the Law, 
and there recite the Kaddish. Thus ends 
the first period of mourning; the minor 
period extends for a month. Shaving and 
haircutting must be eschewed during that 
time. JXaddish for parents lasts nearly a 
year. M. L. R. BREsLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 


In one of M. Maurice Barrés’s admirable 
speeches on the desecration of French 
churches he remarked :— 

‘Tl est intéressant de chercher 4 comprendre les 
divers étages du sentiment religieux dans la popu- 
lation francaise. Je puis vous citer tel village du 
Midi dans la partie de V’arrondissement d’Agen 
qui confine au Tarn-et-Garonne, ow l’on place dans 
le cercueil les souliers du mort et de l’argent, les 
souliers pour qu'il puisse aller au bout de son 
voyage, l’argent pour qu’il soit 4 méme de donner 
satisfaction 4 la divinité infernale.”—‘ La Grande 
Pitié des Kglises de France,’ p. 95. 

Your correspondent Y. T. has most 
generously sent me a sheaf of the folk-lore 
she has harvested, and from it I gether that 
‘in some of the islands (Arran, &c.) a coin 
is thrown into a new-made grave.” 

Furthermore, in the Mourne Mountains 
neither pin, nor string, nor ligature of any 
kind must impede the action of a coffined 
body, ‘‘for what ’s bound on earth is bound 
in heaven.” 

I am grateful to Mr. THomas Rat- 
CLIFFE for his article, which is exactly to 
the point. I saw as a child some disks of 
ivory which were for eye-closing purposes, 
and I possessed a twopenny piece which had, 
perhaps, done melancholy duty before it 
became one of my “ treasures.”’ 

St. SwiTHIn. 


The most obvious object in tying the legs 
of a person after death seems not yet to 
have been mentioned, viz., to prevent the 
dead from ‘ walking.” Those familiar with 
vampires and other ‘ revenants” will re- 
member practices similar to the driving of 
an iron nail into each finger and toe of one 
likely to ‘‘ walk,” or breaking the ankles and 
turning the feet to point backwards (see 
*‘ Anthropos,’ 1909, iv. 679, and note). So 
the custom among English gipsies appears 
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to be burial without shoes or slippers: ‘“‘ The 
prohibition of footwear is in all probability 
based on the belief that it would keep the 
ghost from ‘walking’ ” (Folk-Lore, 1913, 
xxiv. 354). Possibly ‘“‘ another example 
was that of the skeleton of a prisoner who 
had been buried in his irons ”’ (report as to 
find at Old Sarum, briefed in Atheneum, 
7 March, 1914, p. 347). Perhaps the survivors 
had such good reason to fear his “ walking ” 
in revenge that, to make sure, they willingly 
sacrificed a set of irons, then more costly than 
now. ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


In one of Mrs. F. A. Steele’s books mention 
is made of a Hindu superstition which seems 
to be connected with this subject. Unfor- 
tunately, I have been unable to identify the 
book, but in it a woman missionary and doc- 
tor describes how she was refused admission 
to the confinement of a native woman, who 
died. The doctor was allowed to see the 
corpse, and found that fetters had been 
placed on the feet to prevent the wife from 
haunting her husband. In Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Kim’ there is a description of the 
sort of fiend into which the poor young wife 
might have been transformed :— 

“A churel is the peculiar] 6 ge ghost of 
a woman who has died in childbed, She haunts 
lonely roads, her feet are turned backwards on the 
ankles, and she leads men to torment.” 


M. H. Donpps. 





Fox or SvTRADBROKE, SuFFOLK (11 S. ix. 
168, 216, 310).—There are notes at 1 S. xi. 
325, 395. At 2S. i. 301 it is stated that 


“‘ Sir Stephen was the son of Mr. Wm. Fox, of 
Farley, in the county of Wilts, near Salisbury. His 
mother was the daughter of Thomas Pavey of the 
same county.” 

And again :— 

“* Sir Stephen was born March 27, 1627. _ His 
father died 1652. He had an elder brother John, 
who had an estate at Avebury, co. Wilts. He 
married about 1654 Mrs. Eliz. Whittle, dau. of 
Mr. W. Whittle, of co. Lancaster. A grant of arms 
was made to him Oct. 30, 1658. A grant of arms 
to Dame Elizabeth his wife, Sept. 13, 1688......His 
second wife was Mrs. Margaret Hope, daughter of 
a clergyman at Grantham, in Lincolnshire. He was 
buried at the church built by him at Farley, his 
birthplace, 1713.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Str. Pancras (11 S. ix. 191, 235, 312).— 
Will Mr. ABRAHAMS please say where the 
MS. history by John Martin named:by him 
is preserved ? 


Somers Town. 
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MittTon’s EpirapH: THE Srconp Forio 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE Puays (11 S. viii. 
141, 196, 232, 294, 317; ix. 11, 73, 114, 172, 
217, 237, 257, 294).—To my question whether 
he does or does not deny that Sir Philip 
Sidney had translated part of ‘ Bartas His 
Deuine Weekes and Workes,’ and so could 
have been referred to by Sylvester in 1605 as 
a previous translator of part thereof, Sir 
EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE replies that the 
entry to W. Ponsonby of Sidney’s transla- 
tion in the Stationers’ Register at the same 
time as Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ was entered to 
him 
“*teaches us that originally it was intended to 
bring out the translation of Du Bartas under the 
pseudonym of Sidney, just as the ‘ Arcadia,’ which 
was wholly Bacon's work, was likewise produced 
under the pseudonym of Sidney, who in fact did 
not write anything.” 

And Sir Epwin at the same time affirms 
that in showing that Sylvester’s reference to 
‘* Apelles Table” was followed by Beling’s re- 
ference to ** Apelles Picture,”’ I but ‘‘ proved” 
that the earlier reference does, as he from 
the first said, ‘‘mean the list of Bacon’s 
anonymous works.”’ 

Concerning the matter last named, I must 
submit to other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that 
that quotation of mine from the Preface to 
the sixth book added to the ‘ Arcadia’ in 
1627 proves exactly the reverse of what Sir 
EpwIn claims. For the word ‘“ Table,” as 
used by Sylvester, quite obviously stood for 
what it stood for when Shakespeare penned 
the lines :— 

Drawn in the flattering table of her eye. 
‘King John,’ IT. i. 503. 
and 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart. 
Sonnet XXIV. 2. 
Francis Meres, but seven years before Syl- 
vester wrote, had retold the story of the un- 
finished picture of Venus by Apelles in his 
often - cited work ‘ Palladis Tamia’; and 
Sylvester's reference to that story is clear. 

As to Sidney not having translated Du 
Bartas, I may now make a further reference. 
This is to Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ and is to the 
effect that in the dedication of the second 
book Florio will be found incidentally to 
mention that Sir Philip Sidney wrote a 
translation of the first of the ‘Deuine Weekes’ 
of Du Bartas. 

I willingly admit that I am not of the 
‘initiated ” like Str Epwiy, but only a plain 
literary man, unable to boast of privileged 
access to secrets, and to that extent ‘ un- 
informed.” But if he is of the ‘‘ A.A.— 
Rouge Croix No. 33 ’Masons,” to whom, as 


‘affect them. 





he says, ‘‘ Bacon’s secrets have from the 
beginning been entrusted,” cannot he per- 
suade even one of the other thirty-two 
“grand possessors’’ of Bacon’s secrets at 
least to confirm his permitted statement that 
they do hold them? And if not, why not ? 
Why, too, if ‘‘ fully informed,” his seeming 
trust—see ‘ The Shakespeare Myth,’ p. 5—in 
the Gallup decipherings ? 

In the “cancel leaf’? of three surviving 
copies of the Second Folio Str Epwrin has 
a legitimate bone of contention. But, as 
Sylvester’s pyramid-shaped address to the 
departed Sidney can be accounted for by the 
entry in the Stationers’ Register and by 
Florio’s reference, and Sylvester’s bracketed 
‘* (that Holy RELIQvE being shri’nd In some 
High-Place, close lockt frd common light) ” 
can fairly be held to be a reference to Sidney’s 
translation of the first of the ‘ Deuine 
Weekes,’ it is a bone he has failed to show 
in any connexion with Milton’s alleged know- 
ledge of Bacon’s authorship of the Shake- 
spearian plays. - J. DENHAM Parsons. 

[The above reply was in type before the death 
of Sm Epwry Durninc- Lawrence, which we 
regret to say took place suddenly early last week. 
Although we cannot pretend to any agreement with 
him in his views on Shakespeare, we are sorry 
he cannot now answer Mr. DENHAM PARSONS’S 
challenge about the “ initiated.” ] 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND (11 S. ix. 308).— 
A document recently discovered in St. Peters- 
burg was printed as ‘ An English Notebook 
of Voltaire’ in The English Review for Feb- 
ruary last. The curious spelling was left 
unedited, but two paragraphs were omitted 
from the original, owing to their obscenity. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


[G., Mr. Joun Harrison, and QuIEN SABE are 
thanked for replies.] 


Dipo’s PurcHASE oF LAND (11 S. ix. 47). 
—tThe three analogues of this tradition given 
in my query are of Indian and Chinese 
growth, although one of them appears to 
have been preserved only in an old itinerary 
in China of a Japanese priest. But I am 
now able to add to the list the following 
Japanese legend that attaches to the church 
Déunji in the northern province of Riku- 
zen :— 

** Anciently there lived in this locality a strange 
couple, man and_ wife, with rosy faces and beau- 
tiful figures. They ever looked like blooming 
youth, but their talks evinced their personal ac- 
quaintance with the events that had occurred five 
or six centuries ago—in fact, senility could never 
It happened during the period of 
Keiun (A.p. 704-7) that a Buddhist priest named 
Jde came to stay in their house, when he discovered 
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the holiness of the place because of its being sur- 
rounded by ninety-nine peaks and as many valleys. 
Therefore he became desirous of founding a sanc- 
tuary in it. Finding both his host and hostess loth 
to grant him a necessary area, he craved their 
indulgence to let him as much land as his wand 
could shade if planted in their presence. This 
proposal being accepted and put into execution, the 
wand instantly covered with its shade all the tract 
belonging to them. So they were obliged to give 
it over to him, and retired to a mountain twenty 
! Japanese] miles away, where, it is said, they are 
occasionally seen even nowadays.”—Kume, ‘ Banji 
Banzabur6,’ Zeitschrift fiir Japanische Volks- und 
Landeskunde, Tokyo, 5 Marz, 1914, S. 22. 
Kumaausu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


JAMES MorGAan (11 S. viii. 389, 471; ix. 
15).—There appears to be no authority for 
the statement in Burke’s ‘Gentry’ that 
J. Morgan was of an old Carmarthenshire 
family, and inherited the Welsh property 
from his maternal uncle Erasmus Lewis of 
Abercothi. That work incorrectly names 
Morgan’s wife as Mary Parry, and adds that 
she was sister to Catherine, wife of the 
fourth Duke of Bolton. Mrs. Morgan’s 
name was Catherine, and the Duke of Bolton’s 
wife (who died 23 April, 1744) was her aunt. 
Since Mrs. Copr in her reply has referred to 
one of James Morgan’s sons, it may be as well 
to state clearly the names of all his children. 

1. Charles, born 1738, living in Oct., 1752 ; 
died in his father’s lifetime before 1754. 

2. George, born 13 Oct., 1739; of Oriel 
College, Oxford ;_ barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1767; inherited Ahercothi and other 
property in Carmarthenshire (under the will 
of Erasmus Lewis) at the death of his 
father, Sept., 1771; was High Sheriff, co. 
Carmarthen, 1792; acquired Biddlesden 
Park, Bucks, 1791, by purchase from Lady 
Fermanagh ; married 1792 Frances, daughter 
of William Mabbot of Bulmarsh, Berks, by 
a daughter of Courthope of Whiligh, 
Sussex ; and died 10 June, 1819, leaving 
issue six sons. 

3. Rev. James Morgan, D.D., bapt. at 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 18 Jan., 1741; 
inherited Oakfield, Berks, from his mother ; 
was of Oriel College, Oxon; D.D., 1785; 
Prebendary of Gloucester, 1803; married 
10 Oct., 1771, Mary Ann, dau. of William 
Thoyts of Carshalton by Jane, dau. of C. 
May of Basingstoke; and died 2 June, 1816, 
leaving issue— 

(i.) Francis of Oakfield; of Oriel Coll., Oxon, 
1794, et. 17; B.A., 1800. 

(ii.) James. 

(iii.) Rev. Henry Charles; of B.N. Coll., 
Oxon, 1809, wt. 18; M.A., 1816: Vicar of 








Goodrich, co. Hereford, 1830, until his death, 
29 July 1875. 

4. William, bapt. St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
21 July, 1742; living in 1743; died in his 
father’s lifetime. 

5. John, bapt. 29 Jan., 1744; student of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1770; married dau. and 
coheir of Lawes. 

6. Catherine, bapt. 1 Dec., 1745. 

7. Catherine Emma, bapt. 21 Jan., 1748 ; 
living in Aug., 1751 (see will of her great- 
uncle Capt. William Parry, P.C.C. 56 Searle). 

8. Mary Elizabeth, bapt. 21 Jan.. 1750. 

9. Chardin, bapt. 25 Aug., 1751, living in 
1776. 

In his will dated 19 June, 1771, James 
Morgan mentions only (besides his second 
wife Hanngh) four children—George James, 
John, and Chardin; he also mentions 
estates in cos. Berks, Carmarthen, Glamor- 
gan, and Gloucester. The will was proved 
26 Sept., 177] (P.C.C. 382 Trevor). The 
situation of the estates might give a clue to 
his parentage. It appears from a deposition 
of the year 1741 that James Morgan of Lin- 
coln’s Inn was then aged 41, so the baptism 
at St. Anne’s, Soho, quoted at viii. 471, can- 
not refer to him. CG. R. B. 








Tur TAYLOR SISTERS (11 8. ix. 225, 297, 
317).—Much confusion has arisen from my 
grandfather's strong objection to women be- 
coming authors, hence all the early books 
written by my aunts Ann and Jane Taylor 
were anonymous, and, when the copyrights ex- 
pired, various erratic editions were published 
with regrettable alterations in the text, and 
entirely incongruous illustrations, drawn for 
the most part by persons who had no rea! 
knowledge of the history of costume, the 
clothing being fifty or sixty years in advance 
of the poetry. 

The worst instances are, perhaps, ‘ City 
Scenes’ and ‘Original Poems.’ Art had 
sunk to its lowest depths in the early Vic- 
torian period, and was only revived to some 
degree of accuracy by the Pre-Raphaelites. 

** Little Ann ’’—afterwards Mrs. Gilbert— 
wrote ‘The True Story,’ ‘ Little Ann and 
her Mother,’ and doubtless held this 
dialogue in Cavendish Square—then the 
westernmost part of fashionable London—- 
with her own mother, Ann Taylor, herself 
the author of various novels which went—- 
some of them—through numerous editions. 

I have in my possession most of these early 
editions, in later years initialed by my 
aunt Ann Taylor “A. & J.,” thus giving the 
authorship. 
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I have also a very graphic pen-and-ink 
sketch of this Cavendish Square scene by my 
father Isaac Taylor, the young brother of 
Ann and Jane, made for the frontispiece 
when he was only 17 years of age. 

It was badly engraved for the first edition, 
and with various unfortunate alterations 
for many later issues. At the time when this 
sketch was made there was still an ostenta- 
tious grandeur in the doings of our nobility 
incredible to the present generation. 

This frontispiece is obviously a careful 
sketch of what my father saw. Here is the 
grand lady being helped into her carriage by 
two footmen with powdered hair. A pos- 
tilion sits on one of the two front horses of 
a team of four. A majestic coachman sits 
on the box. Two more footmen stand up 
behind. The liveries throughout are re- 
splendent, and an enormous coat of arms 
covers the hammer-cloth. 

This little book passed through fifty edi- 
tions in England, and was translated into 
German, Dutch, and Russian. 

Mr. CorRFIELD asks; ‘‘ Who was E. Taylor,?” 
Emily Taylor was a somewhat voluminous 
writer of hymns, poems, and stories for 
children, and, being no relation of Ann and 
Jane, should hardly have been mixed up 
with them. She died in 1872. 

I would refer those who may be interested 
in this subject to the ‘D.N.B.,’j where the 
lives of Ann, Jane, and Isaac (the illustrator 
of their books) are given at length. 

I may mention incidentally that four 
members of this family were unfortunately 
named Isaac, causing much inconvenience 
to investigators, biographers, and others :— 


1. Isaac Taylor, 1730-1807, artist and en- 
graver. 

2. Isaac Taylor, 1759-1829, artist, author, 
and engraver, father of Ann and Jane. 

3. Isaac Taylor, 1787-1865, artist and 
author, illustrator of most of Ann and Jane’s 
books: 

4. Canon Isaac Taylor, 1829-1901, author 
of ‘ Words and Places,’ &c. 


Their identity has been made clear in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

I may also venture to mention here that T 
am just now writing an account of the work as 
an artist and illustrator of books done by my 
father, Isaac Taylor (1787-1865), during the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
beginning at 1804; and am collecting, so far 
as is now possible, the original drawings of 
these many engravings. In particular I 
should like to see or obtain the 100 drawings 
for Boydell’s Bible (1820), and those for the 





frontispieces for Handel’s Oratorios (1809), 
‘Rural Scenes’ (1805 and 1813), ‘The World 
turned Upside Down’ (1810), ‘Scenes in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America’ (about 
1822), and ‘ Beginnings of British Bio- 
graphy’ (about 1822). ; 

These drawings must be buried in some 
collection. They have been commented on 
by Haydon, Rossetti, Gilchrist, and others 
for their imaginative power. 

HENRY TAytor, F.S.A. 

Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. : 


Ann Taylor, born 30 Jan., 1782, passed 
away at dawn on Thursday, 20 Dec., 1866. 
She lies in the general cemetery, Notting- 
ham, in the grave where her husband, the 
Rev. Joseph Gilbert (who died 12 Dec., 
1852), was interred. J have no copy of the 
inscription. 

Jane Taylor was in her 4lst year (not 
40th) at her death, she being born on 
23 Sept., 1783. WItriaM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


WILLIAM (Smuon) IvE (11 8. ix. 291).—Ive 
the musician was called Simon, not William. 
Mr. GeErRIsH has probably followed the 
‘ Victoria County History of Hertfordshire,’ 
vol. iii. p. 384, which states erroneously that 
Ive was baptized in the church at Ware, 
20 July, 1660. The date is wrong. Ive was 
born at Ware, and baptized on 20 July, 1600. 
His chief work was done long before 1660. 
He died in the parish of Christ Church, New- 
gate Street, 1 July, 1662. Ive is in the 
*“D.N.B.,’ and also in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Musie.’ His will is P.C.C. Laud, fol. 97. 
If Mr. GerisH will take the ‘D.N.B.’ and 
Mrs. Wodehouse’s Index to Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary, and compare the work by Ive 
therein recorded with the lists in Mr. Barclay 
Squire’s Catalogue of B.M. Printed Music 
and the Catalogue of Manuscript Music also 
in the B.M., he will get as full a record of 
Ive’s musical work as is possible. 

Ive had a son, also Simon, who was a stu- 
dent of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1664, and 
who probably died young. ‘The name ap- 
pears again in our own time in the registers 
of Caius Coll., Cambridge :— 

Ive, Simon: son of George Henry Ive, 
goldsmith, of Cornhill, London. Admitted 
pensioner, 25 March, 1853; B.A., 18583 
M.A., 1863; ordained deacon (Ely), 1862; 
priest (do.), 1862; curate of Ickleton, Cambs., 
1862-4; St. James’s, Taunton, 1864-6; 
St. Saviour’s, Highbury, 1866-72; Long- 
bridge Deverill, 1872-5 ; St. Anne’s, Hollo- 
way, 1876-98. Still living in Tollington 
Park, London. (See ‘ Clergy List.’) 
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Ive, Trumplett : son of George Henry Ive 
of Cornhill; born at 10, Finsbury Place ; 
educated at Mr. Whitehead’s, Chatham 
House, Ramsgate. Admitted pensioner, 
31 March, 1857, aged 20; engaged in tuition 
in the United States at Leon Springs and 
Antonio, Texas; brother of Simon (supra). 

(See Venn’s ‘ Biog. Hist. of Gonville and 
Caius Coll.,’ vol. ii. pp. 311 and 334.) 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Bancor : Conway: LLEYN: St. ASAPH : 
Episcopat REGISTERS (11 S. ix. 93).—-There 
are no such registers for the period 1320-50, 
as far as we know at present. Indeed, I see 
no reason to think that the statements made 
by Browne Willis in his ‘Survey of the 
Cathedral Church of Bangor’ (A.D. 1721), 
pp. 181, 182, do not still hold good. About 
Bangor he says :— 

** And as to the Bishops’ Registers, forasmuch 
as few Bishops resided at Banyor before Bishop 
Bulkeley’s Time, so there is not the least Entry to 
be found, except of five Years of Bishop Nicholls, 
viz., from 1411 to 1417; and twelve of Bishop 
oe, viz., from 1512 to 1525; and three of 
Bishop Capon, viz., from 1533 to 1537, before the 
aforesaid Bishop Bulkeley was made Bishop, which 
was Anno 1541, from whence, to about 1640, the 
Records are pretty entire.” 

Then lower down the same page the follow- 
ing remark is made about the episcopal 
registers of St. Asaph :— 

_ “those of St. Asaph (which have been very 
imperfectly kept ’till of late. Years) beginning no 
earlier than 1629.” 

T. LiEecuip JONEs. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


BREAST TACKLE: Pusn-PLouGH (11 8. ix’ 
109, 194, 234, 311).—I became possessed of 
a Manx push-plough nearly thirty years ago 
at the Smithy in West Baldwin, about four 
miles from Douglas, which I have since given 
to our local museum of antiquities. Many 
old country people have told me that they 
could remember this implement in use, 
chiefly to cut the “‘scraas,” or large thin 
pieces of mountain turf that were used in 
thatching cottages. The two gable walls 
would be finished ; the ridge pole be placed in 
position, and two or three, more slight, on 
each side between it and the side walls; and 
then an excursion was made to the moun- 
tains, where a thick stretch of turf, short and 
compact, was chosen. The width of the 


cottage and the length required from wall to 
wall over the ridge pole were measured, 
and then the push-plough was used for 
* fleving ” (or flaying) it; and as it became 
detached from the ground it was rolled on a 





pole until the required length had been cut 
(or ‘‘ fleyed”’). It was then carried to the 
house on men’s shoulders, still rolled on the 
pole, and it was carefully unrolled from one 
side wall, over the ridge, to the other wall, 
with the grass inside ; and on that the thatch 
of ‘‘ bents’’ from near the sea was placed, 
and tied on with straw ropes, or “sag- 
ganes,” held tight round projecting stones 
near the top of the walls, forming a sort of 
giant’s network over the cottage. 

It is interesting to me to know that (see 
ante, p. 311) one of the same name as myself 
has a specimen of a push-plough in my 
native county (Warwickshire), while I have 
become possessed of one in this island of the 
sea. Perhaps, although the name of the im- 
plement in each case is the same, and tho 
tact be that they are both for use by human 
beings, there may yet be some differences in 
actual form and mode of employment. 

Ernest B. SAVAGE. 

St. Thomas’s, Douglas. 


‘‘ KEMENDYNE ” (11 S. ix. 309).—One of 
the two main suburbs of Rangoon. In ‘ The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India,’ s.v. ‘ Rangoon,’ 
the name is spelt ‘‘ Kemmendine ” ; in the 
atlas accompanying that work the map of 
‘ Rangoon and Environs’ has “* Kemendine.”” 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 


Kemendyne, or more correctly Kyi-myin- 
taing, is the name of a suburb of Rangoon. 
The word means “ see-high-post.’’ Probably 
there was a lofty wooden staff there at one 
time, such as is common outside monasteries 
and pagodas. H. Frecprnc-HAt.. 

4, Pa Court, Temple, E.C. 


AutTHors WANTED (11 8. ix. 307).— 
Richard Cobden in a speech which he made 
at a meeting of the Manchester Atheneum, 
27 Dec., 1850, said :— 

‘**T believe it has been said that one copy of 7'he 

Times contains more useful information than the 
whole of the historical works ~ of Thucydides— 
(laughter)—and I am very much inclined to think 
that to an Englishman or an American of the pre- 
sent day that is strictly true.” 
See The Times, 30 Dec., 1850, p. 7. This 
passage is quoted in Morley’s ‘Life of 
Richard Cobden,’ in a note in vol. ii. p. 429 ; 
but ‘‘ books” is substituted for ‘‘ works,” 
and Morley points out that Cobden, and 
journalists and collegians who commented 
on his speech, knew little about Thucydides, 
‘that rather troublesome author.” 

In 1863 Cobden attacked The Times, and 
the editor, Delane, who referred to him in The 
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Times as “‘a gentleman who once preferred 

a single copy of The Times to all the books 

of Thucydides.”’ See Morley’s ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. 

p- 428. Harry B. Povanp. 
Inner Temple. 


The poem sought by Mr R. J. Paterson 
was written by an American author, the late 
Josiah Gilbert Holland (d. 12 Oct., 188 1), 
who was the first editor of Scribner's Maga- 
zine. As this poem has been quoted (only in 
part, I believe) by Sir Edward Carson, and 
also adapted by the Suffragists as the ex- 
pression of their wishes, it may be of interest 
to other readers to quote it in full :— 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without wink- 
ing! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking: 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps. 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 

The above appears in ‘The Complete 
Poetical Writings’ of J. G. Holland, pub- 
lished in 1879. Holland was also the author 
of ‘Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young 
People, Married and Single.’ 

KE. HavinaANp HILLMAN. 

(Pror. Bens.y, Mr. JouN Fawcett, LiseEr Homo, 
and Mr. JouN Patcuine are also thanked for 
replies. ] 





* BurGcANEs” (11 S. ix. 309).—It ha’ 
occurred to me that this word is related to 
*‘Borran” (a mound or heap of stones), and 
I have noticed that “ Borrans ” occurs fre- 
quently in the Northern counties as_ the 
name for farms which, as far as I have 
observed, are invariably situated near to an 
old Roman road; for instance :— 

(a) The Roman road from Appleby to the 
Tyne Valley passes Kirkland, where there are 
earthworks, and the name Borrans occurs. 

(6) The Roman road from Penrith to 
Troutbeck Valley has two houses near Trout- 
beck called Borrans and Lower Borrans. — 

(c) The Roman road from Borrow Bridge 
(Alone) to Watercrook (just south of Kendal) 
passes over Whinfell, where, on the edge of 
Whinfell Tarn, is another Borrans. 

(d) The Roman’ road from Overtown 
(Leck parish), up the valley of the Lune, 
passes a Borrans situated about a mile north 
of the village.of Barbon. 4 





There is also a place called Borrans in 
Gressingham parish, now only a heap of 
stones, the farmhouse having been pulled 
down; but in the year 1666 it was spelt 
“* Borwence ” in a will of that date, and in 
1699 “ Borrands.’’ There may have been a 
Roman cross-road between Hornby Castle 
and JXendal here. 

From the fact that this name occurs so 
often near Roman roads, I suggest that it 
marks the site of a Roman building which 
had fallen down and become a “‘ mound or 
heap of stones”? when our Scandinavian 
or Saxon forefathers occupied the country. 
Such heaps of stones would be convenient as 
direction-marks, and so the name Borran 
would cling to a place so named, whilst 
ultimately the stones in the mound would 
be again used for building. 

W. H. Curpprnpatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the word “ Barrace ”’ 
from O.F. barras :—- 


1. A barrier or outwork in front of a 
fortress (c. 1375, Barbour, ‘ Bruce,’ iv. 96). 


4. The enclosure within which knightly 
encounters took place; the lists (1513, 
Douglas, ‘ Aineis,’ XII. xiv. 10). 

A. R. Baytry. 


PRINTS TRANSFERRED TO GLAss (11 §. ix. 
250, 295).—Directions for transferring prints 
to glass are given in a work by J. Smith, 
entitled ‘The Art of Painting in Oyl,’ 3rd ed., 
1701, chap. xix. pp. 85-7. I quote fully, 
since the methods given by your correspon- 
dents Mr. Drury (10 S. ii. 284) and Cot. 
MALET (ante, p. 295), although of a much 
later date, are materially the same :— 


The Art of Back-painting, Mezotincto Prints, 

with Oyl-Colours. 

This mystery consists chiefly in pasting upon a 
piece of glass of such size as fits the print. Now 
to do this, take your print and lay it in clean water 
for two days and two nights, or longer, if your 

rint be on very strong paper; then take it out and 
ay it upon two sheets of paper, and cover it with 
two more, and let it lie there a little to suck out 
the moisture: In the meantime, take the glass your 
print is to be pasted on, and set it near the fire to 
warm, then take Strasburg turpentine and put it 
into a gally-pot, and warm it upon the fire, then 
take a hog’s hair brush, the hairs being well fastned 
by wedging......and therewith spread over the tur- 
pentine very smoothly on the glass; then take the 
print from between the paper, and lay it upon the 
~— beginning first at one part, and so rub it 

own gently, as you go on, till it be close, and 
there be no wind bladders between, then with your 
fingers roll or rub off the paper from the backside 
of the ge till you see nothing but the print left 
upon the glass, and when this is done, set it to dry 
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and when ’tis dry, varnish it over with some white 
transparent varnish, that the print may be seen 
through it, and then it is fit for painting. 

The more modern process, known as 
* crystoleum painting,” is a modification of 
the older methods, a photograph being used 
instead of a print. There is a literature of 
fourteen items on the subject which may be 
consulted in the Patent Office Library. 

8S. Merz. 
Patent Office Library. 


ADJECTIVES FROM FRENCH PLACE-NAMES 
(11 S. ix. 21, 94, 171).—Prolonged absence 
from Europe will explain this belated reply. 
The ‘ Annuaire du Commerce Didot-Bottin ’ 
(Départements) gives many examples of ad- 
jectives from place-names. It gives Chau- 
riens for the inhabitants of Castelnaudary, 
and Carcassonnais for those of Carcassonne. 
It is not possible to satisfy Mr. DE V. 
PAYEN-PAYNE with regard to La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre; the ‘ Bottin’ is mute on this point. 

G. ARCHAMBAULT. 


Witson’s Bureprnes (11 S. ix. 209).—I 
do not know whether these buildings can be 
identified with Wilson’s Yard, which is 
shown on the Ordnance Survey map, editions 
1875 and 1880, leading from Lower Thames 
Street to Bakers’ Hall. It is first shown on 
the Ordnance Survey, ed. 1848-51. There 
is a lane in the same position in Horwood’s 
Map of London, 1799, leading out of Lower 
Thames Street between Nos. 71 and 72, but 
it is not named. In Ogilby and Morgan’s 
Map, 1677, the site is occupied by Horshoe 
Court, and in Strype’s maps of Tower Ward 
by Nags Head Court (Strype’s ‘ Survey,’ 
editions 1720 and 1755). 

I. I. GREAVEs. 


‘Bore ” (11 8S. ix. 286).—In ‘ The Life 
and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox’ there is 
a letter dated 9 Jan., 1766, in which Lady 
Sarah says that ‘ Boar ”’ has just come into 
use as ‘‘ a fashionable expression for tiresome 
people and conversations.”’ 

G. W. E. Russet. 


HERALDIC (11 S. ix. 290, 334). — Berry 
(1828) gives :— 

Az., a chev. betw. three bears’ heads erased ar., 
muzzled of the first (Baronby). 

Ar., a fesse fusilly gu. ; in chief three bears’ heads 
erased sa., muzzled or (Boswell or Bosvill). 

Ar., five fusils in fesse gu. ; in chief three bears’ 
heads erased sa. (Bosvill). 

Bosvill (Staffordshire), Ar., five fusils in fesse 
gu.; in chief three bears’ heads erased sa., muzzled 
of the field. 


F. R. GAs, 
103, Abingdon Road, Kensington, W. 





‘* MISTER’ AS A SURNAME (11S. viii. 209, 
278, 338).—In the records of the Worshipful 
Company of Pewterers of London I find the 
following references to this name :— 

Richard Mister was admitted to Freedom of the 
Company 17 June, 1802; was elected to the 
Livery 20 June, 1805; fined for not serving as 
Steward in 1810; was Renter Warden in 1820, 
Upper Warden in 1825, and Master of the 

He died 20 Oct., 1839, age 





Company in 1827. 


). 

William Mister was admitted to Freedom of the 
Company 24 Aug., 1820. 

Edward Atkins Mister was admitted to Freedom 
of the Company 21 Aug., 1823 ; was elected to 
the Livery the same day; paid the customary 
tine for not serving the office of Steward in 1836, 
and died 15 Sept., 1846. 

John Beck Mister was admitted to Freedom of the 
Company 18 Dec., 1845, and was elected to the 
Livery 22 Feb., 1855. 

Richard Nathaniel Mister was admitted to Free- 
dom of the Company 22 Feb., 1872. 

Howarp H. Correre tt, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 
Walsall. 


CARTHAGENA Mepar (11 S. ix. 290).—See 
Sir J. K. Laughton’s Life of Admiral] 
Edward Vernon (1684-1757) in the ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
and Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber’s 
‘Medallic Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the Death of 
George II.’ The medal was struck pre- 
maturely when news arrived from Vernon 
of the capture of Fort St. Luis, and the 
forcing of the entrance to the harbour. The 
admiral had expressed his hope that the city 
would shortly be taken. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from Contemporary 
Sources. By A. F. Pollard.—Vols. II. and III. 
(Longmans & Co., 10s. 6d. net each.) 

WE are glad to notice the appearance of the two 

remaining volumes of this excellent compilation. 

Vol. II. comprises 175 extracts, not less well 

chosen than those of the former volume, 

illustrating the conduct of affairs, the com- 
position of records and operative documents, 
and also contemporary opinion—in particular, 
foreign impressions of England. Ayala’s sketch 
of Henry VII.’s character, drawn up for the 
benefit of Ferdinand and Isabella, is shrewd 
and quaintly interesting: ‘‘ One of the reasons,’’ 
says he,‘‘ why he leads a good life is that he has 
been brought up abroad.” The Star Chamber 
cases form a most valuable feature, especially, 
perhaps, the long case, fully given, of the 

Abbot of Eynsham v. Sir Robert Harcourt. The 

selections from the Statutes, again, are full and 

representative. 
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The second division of the volume is, perhaps, 
the one which is the more likely to appeal to the 
general reader, as being somewhat less technical, 
and affording as a whole a lively idea of the 
social conditions of the time. We are glad to 
express yet again our conviction that, when the 
outline of facts is once known, the study of a 
small body of well-selected ‘‘ sources” is both 
more instructive and more entertaining, even for 
the non-professional student, than the reading 
of histories. Thus, to give one more example, 
the documents included here relating to Sebastian 
and John Cabot, and the discovery of Newfound- 
land, are incomparably more “telling” than 
what biographers and historians make of them. 

The third volume contains “ originals ’’ relat- 
ing to (1) Foreign Relations, (2) the Church, 
and (3) Ireland. Marriage treaties—that for 
the marriage between Arthur and Catherine of 
Aragon, and that for the Scotch marriage— 
occupy many pages in the first of these divisions. 
There is also the text of the treaty of alliance 
between England and Spain, 1499, from Rymer ; 
and Charles VIII.’s ratification of the treaty of 
Ktaples, 1492. The ecclesiastical documents 
chiefly illustrate the incidence of ecclesiastical 
discipline directed from Rome as it affected the 
Crown and the English Church—mainly in regard 
to money payments for different purposes, and to 
the extirpation of heresy. 

Of the Ivish section the hero is the Earl of Kil- 
dare, and Prof. Pollard has, of course, included 
among the narrative extracts the delightful 
account from the.‘ Book of Howth’ of Kildare’s 
attack on the Bishop of Meath and his coming to 
England and the famous interview with Henry. 


Fellowship Books. Edited by Mary Stratton. 

(Batsford, 2s. net each.) 

WE have received from Mr. Batsford three of 
these delightful little books, each being “‘ a new 
contribution by various writers toward the 
expression of the Human Ideal and Artistic Faith 
of our own day.” 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch writes on Poetry, and 
states that he has refrained purposely from 
technical talk, and from defining the difference 
between Epic, Dramatic, Lyric Poetry—between 
the Ode and the Sonnet, the Satire and the 
Epigram. His sole intent has been to give a 
clear notion of what poetry is, and of what by 
nature it aims to do. This is to reveal the 
poet as a helper of man’s spiritual need, and 
therefore as a member most honourable in any 
commonwealth. ‘“‘ Non c’ ¢& in mondo,” said 
Torquato Tasso proudly, ‘‘ chi merita nome di 
creatore, se non Iddio ed il Poeta ” (‘‘ Two beings 
only deserve the name of Creator: God and the 
Poet ’’). 

Mr. W. L. Courtney treats on The Meaning of 
Life. This volume is full of that suggestiveness 
and gravity of thought which we should expect 
from the writer. There is not the shadow of a hint 
of dogmatism, but manly helps from a fellow- 
traveller on life’s road, seeking to be “‘ one with 
God, seeing eye to eye with him, working towards 
the same great End.” 

Mr. J. Foord gives a somewhat exuberant talk 
on Flowers, ‘‘ For every one a wondrous joy”: 
“ Joy in the violets in the grass, and lilac fresh 
with dew in the garden’s hedge,” as well as 
‘*‘ the pale silver of the white clover in the green 
springing grass.” These are ‘‘an arresting vision 





for us all.” The writer puts in a plea for old 

inglish names of flowers in place of the Latin 
horticultural or botanical names more and more 
used, and he gives us a little familiar flower-lore 
linked on to names of religious origin, like 
those in honour of the Virgin. Cowslips were 
“Our Ladie’s bunch of keys’’; campanula, 
** Ladie’s looking-glass.’’ The Star of Bethlehem 
and the lily of the valley were both “ the tears 
of Mary.” After the Reformation many of these 
came under the ban of all things “ popish,” and 
were altered and called after Venus. Pansy, 
the English rendering of the old French “‘ pensée,” 
had a whole list of names, and one old story says 
that it was once as sweet-scented as the violet. 
The author takes us back to the days of Nicholas 
Lete, who first brought a double yellow rose from 
Constantinople, “‘ but it perished quickly”; how- 
ever, another London merchant, Master John de 
Franqueville, later succeeded in growing it. 
Due _Teference is also male to Turner’s ‘ Herbal,’ 
published in 1551, and followed by those of Gerard, 
who had a garden in Holborn, and John Parkinson, 
betes garden in Long Acre was well stocked with 
rarities. 


The Cathedral Church of Glasgow. By P. Mac- 
gregor Chalmers. (Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. net.) 


Visitors to this ‘* brave kirk,” that will “stand as 
lang as the warld, keep hands and gunpowther aff 
it,” will do well to provide themselves with this 
handy little book, and afterwards to place it on 
their shelves for reference. Care has been he- 
stowed on its compilation, and the best authorities 
have been consulted. A chronological list of the 
Bishops, Archbishops, and ministers is given, and 
there are forty illustrations. 


WE have received from Mr. Henry Guppy, the 
Librarian, The John Rylands Library, Manchester : 
a Brief Historical Description of the Library and its 
Contents, illustrated with thirty-seven views and 
facsimiles. he price is only sixpence, and the 
book will no doubt be sought for by bibliophiles, 
as well as by the visitors for whom it is primarily 
intended. 

While the work has been passing through the 
press the Library has come into possession of a 
manuscript of the original of the Syriac version 
of the so-called *Odes of Solomon,’ from which 
Dr. Rendel Harris edited the editio princeps. ‘In 
this little book,” says Dr. Harris, “‘ if my judgment 
is correct, we have for the first time recovered a 
book of hymns of the early Christian community. 
frit -They constitute a key to primitive Christian ex- 
perience, much in the same way as the rediscovery 
of the Olney hymns......or of St. Bernard’s Latin. 
hymns.” 


Tue April Edinburgh Review has a valuable 
and timely article by Prof. Hoops on the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
— The Oxford Dictionary.’ Long before its 
completion the great dictionary has gathered 
round it the traditions, respect, and confidence 
which belong to a well-established institution, 
and it is very acceptable to have put before us 
again the history of its inception and earlier 
progress. Perhaps few realize that it was begun 
thirty-five years ago. To recall that fact is to 
recognize afresh what English-speaking people 
owe to Sir James Murray. Prof. Hoops is in- 
clined to wish that words which became obsolete 
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during the Middle-English period—i.e., before 
1500—had been excluded, and the material of this 
kind, now incorporated with the dictionary, used 
for the compilation of a large Middle-English 
Dictionary under another editor. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in his charming ‘A French Satirist in 
England’ gives an account of the ‘ Lazare’ of 
Auguste Barbier, a collection of lyrical pieces, 
describing England as Barbier saw her in 1836— 
darkest England, indeed !—and published in 
Paris in 1837, at the moment, unfortunate for the 
poet, when the accession of a girl-queen to the 
English throne made violent abuse of English 
ways, however well-deserved, out of the question 
among a people so gallant as the French. As 
poetry Mr. Gosse’s quotations show that ‘ Lazare 
as, if not consistently of the highest, yet of a very 
high order, and, in particular, there are some 
stanzas on Shakespeare which are well worth 
notice. ‘Magic or Religion?’ Dr. Marett’s 
criticism of ‘The Golden Bough,’ is one of the 
best papers in the number: pleasant to read 
because of the easy style—a gift in which the 
author is favoured beyond most writers on anthro- 
pology—and acute both in its praise and in the 
objections it raises. Mr. Orlo Williams has a 
eareful and well-balanced study of Carducci ; 
and Mr. H. C. Shelley’s ‘ Irish Viceroys before 
the Union ’—summary though much of it is— 
should be made a note of by students of the 
period. Mr. Walter De la Mare on ‘ Current 
Literature’ says several good things; and there 
is an unsigned article on ‘ The Significance of 
Kingship ’ which is interesting both in itself and as 
indicating a modern current of thought. 


THe new Fortnightly gives us the first instal- 
ment of its editor’s work on ‘ The Idea of Comedy,’ 
pleasant and suggestive pages, at the end of which 
the writer says that Shakespeare’s “‘ conception of 
comedy falls short of the real range and value of 
the comic spirit,’ because, while there is no lack 
of humour, there is ‘‘ no criticism of life.’’ Mr. 
Henry Newbolt’s ‘ Futurism and Form in Poetry ’ 
puts with a skilful clearness objections to the 
Futurist view of poetry which many lovers of 
poetry must have felt. As far as he goes, he 
should, we think, prove convincing. Dr. Georges 
Chatterton-Hill has a rather attractively written, 
but curiously futile article about ‘ Bruges-la- 
Morte,’ in which he makes use of the characters 
in Rodenbach’s novels as if they were real 
persons, a proceeding which demands a tact not 
here displayed. M. Jean d’Auvergne’s ‘ The 
Moscow Art Theatre ’ well deserves attention, and 
will doubtless be considered side by side with Mr. 
J. F. Macdonald’s criticism of ‘ Pygmalion.’ The 
most charming article of all is Mr. J. Rudge 
Harding’s ‘ Dramas of Bird-Life.’ 


THE May Cornhill Magazine is distinctly good. 
Dr. Shipley, who has the knack of doing such 
things particularly well, contributes a sketch of 
Sir John Murray, in which he gives a succinct 
account of the scope of the oceanographer’s work, 
as well as a_ brief, but admirable portrait. 
* Hodge, 1830,’ by S. G. Tallentyre, is, as the title 
suggests, the biography of a farm labourer. It 
necessarily challenges comparison with Mr. 
Bourne’s books on the same subject, and, indeed, 
does not ill sustain comparison. Sir Henry 
Lucy’s ‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ include 
chapters on ‘ Mr. Punch and his Young Men’ and 
on‘ Edmund Yates,’ and some interesting examples 





showing the range of Gladstone’s information. 
Sir Edward Clarke writes on ‘ Charles Dickens and 
the Law,’ a paper of which, perhaps, the most 
interesting point is the identification of Sydney 
Carton. Gordon Allan, Sir Edward tells us, was 
his name in real life. The number opens with a 
poem addressed by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
to Lord Lytton. Perhaps in the Mid-Victorian 
times people were different, but to a reader of the 
present day the first thought these verses suggest 
is, ‘‘ How embarrassing to have received them! ’’ 
Only the most authentic poetry would avail to 
carry off such vehemence of sentimentality, and 
that is certainly wanting. Still, from the modern 
collector’s point of view, the poem is good to 
have. 


The Scottish Historical Review for April in its 
notes and comments has a communication from 
our valued contributor Mrs. Charlotte C. Stopes, 
entitled ‘Irish Praise of King James VI.’ Mrs. 
Stopes, as every one knows, is always on the war- 
path, and she has turned up among the manuscripts 
at Trinity College,Dublin (F. 4. 20. 652), a small 
collection of early seventeenth - century verses, 
the chief contributor being Sir John Davies. There 
are also verses by ‘‘ J. B.,” who dedicates his con- 
tribution, ‘A Funeral Elegy on Kinge James,’ to 
Dr. Donne. Mrs. Stopes gives the entire poem, 
and in a note states that ‘there is an unfinished 
copy of this same poem in Sloane MS. 1394, 
». 176,in which the name is signed in full, ‘ James 

arrye’; probably he who was born in Dublin in 
1603, and afterwards became Baron Barry.” The 
yoem depicts the King as having but changed 
lis crown, and_his chariot ‘‘drawne by Angells, 
ee Heaven’s Whitehalle,” and closes with these 
ines :— 

The world is thy Tomhe, all Poetry shall bee 

Thine epitaph, all Prose thy History. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EprroriAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are reques to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 





